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PUBLIC. 


THAT  Biography  is  a  fpecies  of  compofition, 
which,  in  a  degree  fuperior  to  almoft  all 
others,  unites  entertainment  and  mftru&ion, 
may  be  afferted  without  danger  of  contradiction.  In 
order,  however,  to  give  it,  in  both  thefe  refpeCts, 
the  greateft  advantage  of  which  it  is  capable,  fome 
method  of  arrangement,  forming  a  connection  be¬ 
tween  its  various  branches,  is  neceflary.  Upon  this 
principle,  the  Biography  of  particular  countries  or 
periods  has  been  thrown  together  with  good  effeCt ; 
but  no  connection  feems  more  natural  and  agreeable 
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TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

than  that  between  the  feveral  profeflors  of  fome  par¬ 
ticular  art  or  fcience,  which,  befides  the  advantage 
of  uniting  perfons  really  affociated  in  the  commerce 
of  life,  will  alfo  include  the  beft  hiftory  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  their  purfuit.  This,  it  is  true,  may  frequent¬ 
ly  lead  to  a  plan  very  extenfive  and  difficult  of  exe¬ 
cution.  That  it  does  fo  in  the  fubjeCt  to  which  the 
prefent  attempt  is  directed,  I  am  but  too  fenfibly 
convinced.  This  conviction  at  firft  induced  me  to 
undertake  that  part  of  it  alone  which  is  confined 
within  the  limits  of  my  own  country,  and  now  in¬ 
cites  me  thus  to  follicit  the  friendly  aid  of  the  public 
in  the  profecution  of  it. 

I  shall  not  here  expatiate  on  the  merits  of  a  fet 
of  men,  who,  engaged  in  an  art  of  the  utmoft  im¬ 
portance  to  mankind,  have  likewife  directed  their 
attention  to  the  advancement  of  every  branch  of  ufe- 
ful  and  elegant  knowledge.  No  lover  of  letters  can 
want  refpeCt  to  the  character  of  an  English  Physi¬ 
cian,  nor  can  fail  to  difeern  the  connection  a  medi¬ 
cal  biography  will  have  with  the  literary  hiftory  of 
the  country.  Some  future  occafion  may  alfo  be  more 
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proper  for  fhewing  how  defective  the  biographical 
works  hitherto  publifhed  are  with  refpeCt  to  the  me¬ 
dical  clafs,  many  eminent  perfons  of  which  are  either 
entirely  unnoticed,  or  very  imperfectly  recorded  in 
them.  Thefe  reflexions  once  fuggefted,  fufficiently 
afiure  me  that  an  attempt  of  the  kind  I  am  engaged 
in,  will  be  favourably  received  in  the  literary  world, 
if  the  execution  be  in  any  degree  correfpondent  to 
the  defign. 

The  general  plan  of  the  propofed  work  is  to  give* 
in  chronological  order,  a  hiftory  of  the  lives  of  all 
the  moft  eminent  perfons  ot  the'  medical  profeflion 
in  its  feveral  branches,  who  have,  from  the  earlieft 
period  of  information,  flourifhed  in  thefe  kingdoms. 
In  this,  it  is  meant  to  include  a  brief,  but  diftinCt 
account  of  what  each  may  have  done,  either  by  his 
practice  or  his  writings,  to  improve  his  profeflion  ; 
and  alfo  of  every  remarkable  Angularity  in  theory  or 
practice,  which  may  not  deferve  to  come  under  that 
title.  Thus  every  attention  will  be  afforded  to  ren¬ 
der  the  work  a  hiftory  of  the  art,  as  well  as  of  its 
profeflors  ;  and  for  this  purpofe,  the  moft  noted  of 
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the  empirical  clafs,  who  have  introduced  any  impor¬ 
tant  innovations  into  medicine,  will  not  be  rejected. 
This  more  ftridly  medical  part  of  the  plan,  will  not, 
however,  be  fo  exclufively  purfued,  as  not  to  com¬ 
memorate  all  thofe  who,  being  of  the  medical  clafs 
by  profellion,  became  eminent  from  their  proficiency 
in  any  other  part  of  fcience,  or  from  any  remarkable 
circumftance  in  their  lives.  In  many  inftances,  in¬ 
deed,  it  will  be  found  that  medical  and  literary  fame 
wrere  united  in  the  fame  perfon ;  and  fuch  characters, 
will  be  dwelt  on  with  peculiar  regard. 

With  refped  to  the  degree  of  reputation  which 
will  entitle  to  admifiion  into  our  biographical  records, 
it  is  impoffible  to  lay  down  any  precife  rules  or  li¬ 
mits.  Opinion  and  fancy  will  have  their  fway  :  cir- 
cumftances  will  bias :  but,  in  general,  the  time  in 
which  a  perfon  flouriflied  will  produce  the  principal 
variation.  At  a  very  early  period,  there  are  fo  few 
candidates  for  notice,  that  the  flighted:  pretenfions 
will  be  allowed  ;  and,  in  particular,  every  one  who 
has  left  writings  on  the  fubjed  of  medicine  will  be 
admitted.  The  lower  we  defcend,  the  more  necef- 
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fary  it  will  be  to  require  fome  peculiar  circumftance 
of  diftin&ion  from  the  furrounding  crowd ;  and 
when  we  approach  our  own  times,  we  muft  be  o- 
bliged  to  confine  ourfelves  to  a  few  leading  charac¬ 
ters,  as  the  only  means  of  avoiding  cenfure  or  em- 
barraffinent  in  the  fele&ion. 

On  furveying  the  flock  of  materials  at  prefen t  in 
my  hands,  for  the  completion  of  this  extenfive  and 
arduous  undertaking,  I  feel,  in  the  moft  fenfible  man¬ 
ner,  how  much  I  muft  depend  upon  the  efficacy  of 
my  follicitations  for  public  aid.  Pofleffing  no  pecu¬ 
liar  advantages,  I  could  only  fet  out  with  common 
materials.  Thefe,  perhaps,  may  be  better  difpofed 
and  arranged  than  they  have  hitherto  been ;  but  how 
inadequate  is  the  performance  of  this  to  the  executi¬ 
on  of  the  whole  defign  !  The  motives  I  can  offer 
to  individuals  for  contributing  the  affiftance  in  their 
power  to  grant,  muft  all  refer  to  their  opinion  of  the 
merit  of  the  attempt,  and  my  ability  to  execute  it ; 
joined  to  the  fatisfadion  of  obliging  one,  who  will 
not  be  backward  to  teftify  his  grateful  fenfe  of  the 
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obligation.  Of  the  nature  of  the  requefted  affiftance 
I  fhall  fay  a  few  words. 

The  fources  of  information  are  books ,  manufcripts > 
and  anecdotes .  With  refpedt  to  the  firft,  I  have  found 
that  an  author  is  frequently  his  own  belt  biographer* 
and  that  a  careful  perufal  of  his  works  will  afford 
many  circumftances  not  to  be  learned  elfewhere. 
For  this  reafon,  and  alfo  for  the  fake  ol  giving  a  ge¬ 
neral  account  of  thefe  works,  I  fhall  carefully  exa¬ 
mine  every  publication  which  I  can  meet  with  of  the 
perfons  whofe  lives  I  write  ;  and  as  many  of  them 
are  now  very  fcarce,  and  Hot  to  be  procured  from  the 
bookfellers’  fhops,  I  mufi;  apply  to  the  libraries  of 
the  curious  for  the  loan  of  them,  affuring  the  own¬ 
ers  of  their  being  fafely  and  fpeedily  returned.  A 
catalogue  of  fuch  as  have  already  occurred  among 
my  defiderata  is  fubjoined.  Any  others  which  are 
rare,  and  in  the  judgment  of  the  poffeffors  would 
fuit  my  purpofe,  will  be  thankfully  received.  . 

Manuscripts )  relating  either  to  the  works  or 
lives  of  medical  perfons,  may  be  expected  to  yield 

much 
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much  new  and  important  information.  The  greateft 
treafures  of  this  kind,  are,  I  fuppofe,  lodged  in 
public  libraries,  to  which  more  particular  applicati¬ 
ons  will  be  made.  Private  proprietors  will  be  pleaf- 
ed  to  accept  this  general  requeft  for  their  communi¬ 
cations. 

The  article  of  anecdotes  is  of  all  the  mo  ft  fertile 
and  promiftng  :  yet  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  that  its  af- 
ftftance  will  not  extend  to  very  remote  times,  but 
will  be  chiefly  confined  to  fubjeCts  within  prefen t 
memory.  Gentlemen  of  the  faculty  of  confiderable 
ftanding  will  have  it  in  their  power,  beyond  any  o- 
thers,  to  enrich  our  collections  under  this  head. 
From  the  relations  and  defendants  of  thofe  who  will 
be  the  fubjeCls  of  our  memoirs,  much  ufeful  matter 
may  alfo  be  derived  ;  and  their  attention  to  this  ar¬ 
ticle  is  therefore  peculiarly  requefted. 

On  the  whole,  I  commit  with  confidence  my  at¬ 
tempts  to  the  fupport  and  encouragement  of  the 
public,  in  an  age  particularly  diftinguifhed  for  atten¬ 
tion  to  ufeful  refearches,  efpecially  fuch  as  have  a 
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reference  to  the  hiftory  of  our  own  country.  The 
fpecimen  I  here  offer  to  view,  will  ferve  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  intended  work,  though  not  indeed  of  its 
moft  interefting  parts ;  for  the  articles  were  feledted 
chiefly  as  being  of  middling  length,  nearly  as  com¬ 
plete  as  they  can  probably  be  made,  and  varying 
from  each  other  in  their  caft  of  character.  I  have 
already  finifhed,  as  far  as  it  could  be  done  from  the 
materials  in  my  pofleflion,  an  account  of  all  thofe 
who  feemed  proper  fubjedls  for  biography,  from  the 
earlieft  period  to  the  time  of  Harvey ;  and  of  thefe 
I  have  thought  proper  to  annex  a  chronological  table, 
to  introduce  them,  as  it  were,  to  the  public  acquaint¬ 
ance,  and  to  fuggeft  obje&s  of  inquiry  and  informa¬ 
tion. 


Warrington, 
October  id.  1775. 
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T  what  precife  time,  or  in  what  part  of  England 
this  learned  phyfician  was  born,  we  are  not  informed. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  was  honoured  with 
a  very  early  acquaintance  with  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  took 
him  into  his  family,  made  him  tutor  to  his  children,  and  feems 
to  have  regarded  him  with  paternal  kindnefs.  The  following 
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pafiage  in  a  letter  from  that  illuftrious  perfon  to  Petrus  ^Egi- 
dius*,  is  a  pleafing  declaration  of  his  fentiments  concerning 
Clement,  and  his  treatment  of  him.  He  is  fpeaking  of  a  lite¬ 
rary  difficulty  ftarted  by  his  young  friend.  “  Nam  et  Joannes 

c<, 

“  Clemens  puer  me^s,  qui  adfuit,  ut  fcis,  una,  ut  quern  a 
“  nullo  patior  fermone  abeffe,  in  quo  aliquid  effie  frudlus  potefi:, 
“  quoniam  ab  hac  herba,  quas  et  Latinis  literis  &  Graecis  caspit 
"  evirefcere,  egregiam  aliquando  frugem  fpero,  in  magnam  me 
4<  conjecit  dubitationem”.  In  another  letter  he  mentions  him 
as  teaching  Greek  to  Colet,  afterwards  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  and 
founder  of  Paul’s  fchool. 

The  friendffiip  of  Sir  Thomas  More  was  not  of  fuch  an  in- 
terefted  nature,  as  to  be  a  reflraint  upon  the  advancement  of 
Clement.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  him,  about  the  year  1519, 
fettled  at  Corpus  Chrifti  College  in  Oxford,  as  profefior  of  rhe¬ 
toric,  and  afterwards  of  Greek,  in  that  Univerfity,  in  confe- 
quence  of  his  patron’s  recommendation  to  Cardinal  Wolfey. 
Thefe  employments  he  filled  with  great  reputation ;  and  it  is 
remarked,  to  the  honour  of  the  medical  faculty,  that  as  Linacre 
was  the  firfi:  who  taught  Greek  at  Oxford,  fo  Clement  was  the 
fecond  teacher  of  any  note  in  that  language.  Till  this  period 
it  does  not  appear  that  his  ftudies  had  been  directed  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  profeffion  ;  but  he  now  gave  himfelf  up  entirely  to  the 
purfuit  of  medical  knowledge.  Thus  More,  in  one  of  his  e- 
pifties,  mentioning  Lupfet  as  profefior  of  the  languages  at 

Oxford* 
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Oxford,  fays,  “  Succeffit  enim  Joanni  dementi  meo  ;  natn  is 
fe  totum  addixit  rei  Medicae,  nemini  aliquando  ceffurus,  nifi 
et  hominem  (quod  abominor)  hominibus  inviderint  Pares  ”  *. 
This  was  in  the  year  1520  or  21.  His  fuccefs  in  medical  flu- 
dies  appears  to  have  been  fuch  as  might  have  been  expedled 
from  his  learning  and  abilities.  He  was  made  a  Fellow  of  the 
College  of  Phyficians  in  London  ;  and  was  one  of  the  phyfici- 
ans  fent  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Wolfey,  when  he  lay  languifhing 
at  Efher  in  1529.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  he  left  his 
country  for  the  fake  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  a  flrong 
attachment  to  which  he  had  probably  imbibed  in  the  family  of 
his  patron  Sir  Thomas  More.  Some  circumflances  mufl  have 
rendered  him  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  court,  fince  we  find 
him,  with  fome  other  Papifls,  excepted  from  a  general  pardon 
granted  by  Edward  in  the  year  1552.  It  was  during  his  con¬ 
tinuance  abroad  on  this  occafion,  that,  as  Wood  thinks,  he 
took  the  degree  of  Dodlor  of  Phyfic.  On  the  acceffion  of 
Queen  Mary  he  returned,  and  pradtifed  in  his  profeffion  in  a 
partofEffex,  near  London.  At  her  death  he  went  abroad  a 
fecond  time,  and  there  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days.  He 
died  at  Mechlin,  where  he  had  refided  and  pradlifed  feveral 
years,  on  July  1  ft.  1572. 

He  married,  about  the  year  1526,  a  lady  named  Margaret, 
who  was  in  the  family  of  Sir  Thomas  More  at  the  fame  time 
with  himfelf.  Pitts  calls  her  “  Margaritam  illam,  quam  inter 

B  2  “  £  lias 
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s<  films  fuas,  tanquam  hliam,  educari  fecerat  Morus  She 
was  little  inferior  to  her  hufband  in  knowledge  of  the  learned 
languages,  and  gave  him  confiderable  affiftance  in  his  tranfla- 
tions  from  the  Greek.  She  lived  with  him  above  forty-four 
years,  dying  in  1 570  j  and  in  an  epitaph  which  he  wrote  for 
her  monument,  among  other  fubjedts  of  praife,  he  relates  her 
teaching  her  fons  and  daughters.  Greek  and  Latin. 

The  only  works  which  Clement  publilhed  were  foine  tran- 
flations  of  pieces  in  divinity  from  the  Greek,  and  a  book  of 
Latin  epigrams  and  other  verfes. 


WILLIAM  BUTLER 


WAS  bom  at  Ipfwieh,  about  the  year  1535  ;  and  educated 
at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  Fel¬ 
low.  Without  taking  a  degree,  he  fettled  at  Cambridge  as  a 
phyfician,  and  in  time  came  to  be  the  moft  popular  and  celebra¬ 
ted  practitioner  ofphyfic  in  the  kingdom.  The  means  by  which 
he  arrived  at  this  eminence,  were  fomewhat  different  from  thofe 
employed  by  moft  of  his  predeceffors  in  fame,  but  have  been 
ufed  to  advantage  by  feveral  of  his  fucceffors.  It  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  that,  like  Linacre  or  Caius,  he  made  himfelf  confpicuous 
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for  critical,  polite,  or  philofophical  knowledge ;  but  he  feems 
to  have  been  bold  and  fingular  in  his  pra&ice,  and  to  have  pof- 
feffed  a  natural  fagacity  in  judging  of  difeafes ;  and,  what  was 
perhaps  more  than  all,  his  manners  were  extremely  odd  and  ca¬ 
pricious,  which  with  the  vulgar  generally  paffes  for  a  mark  of 
extraordinary  abilities.  The  following  incident,  which  is  faid 
to  have  been  the  occafion  of  his  being  firfl  taken  notice  of,  will 
ferve  to  give  an  idea  of  his  character ;  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  a 
kind  of  travelling  ftory,  as  from  the  nature  of  the  prefcription 
may  be  fufpe&ed.  “  A  Clergyman  in  Cambridgeshire,  by  ex- 
ceffive  application  in  compofing  a  learned  fermon,  which  he 
was  to  preach  before  the  King  at  Newmarket,  had  brought 
himfelf  into  fuch  a  way  that  he  could  not  Sleep.  His  friends 
were  advifed  to  give  him  opium,  which  he  took  in  fo  large 
a  quantity,  that  it  threw  him  into  a  profound  lethargy.  Dr. 
Butler  was  fent  for  from  Cambridge ;  who,  upon  feeing  and 
hearing  his  cafe,  flew  into  a  paffion,  and  told  his  wife,  that 
fhe  was  in  danger  of  being  hanged  for  killing  her  hufband,  and 
very  abruptly  left  the  room.  As  he  was  going  through  the 
yard,  in  his  return  home,  he  faw  feveral  cows,  and  afked  her 
to  whom  they  belonged  :  fire  faid,  to  her  hufband.  Will  you, 
fays  the  Dodtor,  give  me  one  of  thefe  cows,  if  I  reffore  him  to 
life  ?  She  replied,  with  all  my  heart.  He  prefently  ordered 
a  cow  to  be  killed,  and  the  patient  to  be  put  into  the  warm 
carcafe,  which  in  a  Short  time  recovered  him  *  Probably, 

however, 
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however,  it  was  not  by  fucli  remedies  as  thefe  that  he  acquired 
his  reputation  ;  but  by  chemical  preparations,  which  he  is  faid 
to  have  been  the  firft  who  ufed  in  England.  Other  inftances 
of  his  oddities  are  recorded ;  as,  that  it  was  ufual  for  him  to 
fit  among  the  boys  at  St.  Mary’s  Church  in  Cambridge ;  and 
that,  being  fent  for  to  King  James  at  Newmarket,  he  fuddenly 
turned  back  to  go  home,  fo  that  the  meffenger  was  forced  to 
drive  him  before  him.  Fuller  paints  this  humourift  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ftriking  colours.  “  Knowing  himfelf  to  be  the  Prince 
“  of  Phyficians,  he  would  be  obferved  accordingly.  Compli- 
“  ments  would  prevail  nothing  with  him ;  intreaties  but  little ; 
“  furly  threatnings  would  do  much ;  and  a  witty  jeer  do  any 
4<  thing.  He  was  better  pleafed  with  prefents  than  money ; 
“  loved  what  was  pretty  rather  than  what  was  coftly ;  and  pre- 
tc  ferred  rarities  before  riches.  Neatnefs  he  negledted  into  flo- 

venlinefs ;  and,  accounting  cuffs  to  be  inanacles ,  he  may  be 
“  faid  not  to  have  made  himfelf  ready  for  fome  feven  years  to- 
“  gether.  He  made  his  humourfomenefs  to  become  him ; 
“  wherein  fome  of  his  profeffion  have  rather  aped  than  imitated 
“  him,  wlio  had  morojitatem  cequabilem ,  and  kept  the  tenor  of 
“  the  fame  furlinefs  to  all  perfons  ”. 

Dr.  Butler  feems  to  have  refided  conftantly  at  Cambridge, 
though  he  fometimes  came  to  London  upon  particular  bulinefs. 
Dr.  Goodall  has  printed  a  letter  from  Lord-Treafurer  Burleigh 
to  the  Prelident  of  the  College  of  Phyficians,  dated  February 
1592,  in  which,  at  the  requeft  of  Butler,  he  delires  that  he 
might  be  allowed  the  liberty  of  pradtifing  phylic  in  London, 

whenever 


whenever  called  there  occafionally,  or  coming  up  on  private 
bufinefs.  This  the  College  granted,  provided  that  if  he  came 
to  fettle  in  London,  he  would  fubmit  to  the  ufual  examinations, 
and  pay  the  cuftomary  fees.  We  find  he  was  confulted,  along 
with  Sir  Theodore  Mayerne  and  others,  in  the  ficknefs  which 
proved  fatal  to  Prince  Henry ;  and  it  is  reported  that  at  the 
firft  fight  of  him,  Butler,  from  his  cadaverous  look,  made  an 
unfavourable  prognoftic.  He  did  not,  however,  as  Fuller  feems 
to  reprefent,  immediately  get  out  of  the  way ;  but  attended 
with  the  other  phyficians  till  the  death  of  the  Prince.  An  in- 
flance  either  of  the  credulity  of  the  times,  or  of  the  lingular 
practice  of  Butler,  is  quoted  by  Wood,  in  his  account  of  Fran¬ 
cis  Trefham,  Efq.  who,  as  an  author  relates,  “  being  fick  in 
“  the  Tower,  and  Dr.  W.  Butler,  the  great  phyfician  of  Cam- 
“  bridge,  coming  to  vifit  him,  as  his  fafliion  was,  gave  him  a 
<{  piece  of  very  pure  gold  in  his  mouth  ;  and  upon  taking  out 
“  of  that  gold,  Butler  faid  he  was  poifoned  ”.  This  mode  of 
trial  muff  probably  have  been  founded  on  fuperftitious  notions 
concerning  the  qualities  of  gold  ;  yet  it  is  poffible  that  a  mer¬ 
curial  poifon  might  affe<5t  the  colour  of  gold  put  into  the  mouth. 

Dr.  Butler  wasfufpe£ted  of  an  attachment  to  popery,  but, 
as  Fuller  thinks,  falfely,  fince  he  left  none  of  his  eftate  to  an 
only  brother,  who  went  abroad  and  turned  Papift.  He  died 
January  29th.  1617-8,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  buried  in  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Cambridge ;  and  the 
following  pompous,  but  elegant  epitaph  was  placed  over  him. 


“  Gulif.lmus. 
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<(  Gul ielmus  Butlerus  Clarenfis  Aulse  quondam  focius* 
medicorum  omnium  quos  prafens  aetas  vidit  facile  princeps,  hoc 
fub  marmore  fecundum.  Chrifti  adventum  expedtat ;  &  monu- 
mentum  hoc  privata  pietas  flatuit,  quod-debuit  publica.  Abi 
viator,  &  ad  tuos  reverfus,  narra  te  vidiffe  locum  in  quo  falus 

#  JL. 

jacet  . 

He  never  was  an  author,  nor  left  any  writings  behind  him. 
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F'ROM  the  works  of  this  furgeon,  the  following  circum- 
ftances  of  his  life  are  collected. 

He  was  born  about  the  year  1569.  In  1589  he  went  over 
to  France,  as  a  military  furgeon  in  the  troops  fent  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  the  afliflance  of  Henry  IV.  under  Lord  Willough¬ 
by.  He  feems  not  to  have  returned  at  the  expiration  of  his 
fervice ;  for  we  find  him,  after  this  period,  travelling  through 
France,  Germany,  and  Poland,  in  which  countries,  he  fays,  for 
want  of  better  and  more  beneficial  employment,  he  was  forced 
for  his  maintenance  to  pra&ife  in  the  cure  of  the  plague.  He 
lived  fome  time  at  Stade  in  Germany,  among  the  Englifh  mer¬ 
chants  refiding  there  ;  and  was  employed  by  fome  embaffadors 
fent  to  that  place  by  Elizabeth,  as  their  interpreter  in  the  Ger¬ 
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man  language.  On  his  return  to  England,  after  the  death  of 
the  Queen,  he  fettled  in  London,  and  made  ufe  of  his  former 
experience  in  a  clofe  attendance  on  the  lick,  during  the  great 
plague  which  raged  in  the  fird;  year  of  King  James’s  reign.  He 
became  a  Member  of  the  Surgeon’s  Company,  and  about  the 
year  1612  was  elected  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hofpital, 
and  likewife  Surgeon- General  to  the  Eaft  India  Company. 
This  latter  office  was  a  pod;  of  great  trud:  and  confequence, 
dnce  he  had  the  charge  of  appointing  Surgeons  and  Mates  to  all 
the  Company’s  fliips,  and  furnifhing  their  cheds  with  medicines 
and  every  other  necelfary  article.  It  was  on  this  occadon  that 
he  wrote  his  Surgeon  s  Mate ;  but  in  what  year  the  fird;  edition 
of  that  work  appeared,  I  have  not  been  able  to  difcover.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  from  many  circumjftances  that  he  was  for 
fome  confiderable  time  a  fea-furgeon,  and  made  one  or  more 
voyages  to  the  Ead;  Indies  in  that  capacity ;  but  at  what  period 
of  his  life  this  happened,  cannot  from  his  works  be  afcertained. 
As  he  mentions  but  eight  years  for  the  term  of  his  travels  by 
land,  a  period  of  three  or  four  years  will  be  left  to  complete 
the  time  between  his  fird;  going  to  France,  and  his  return  to 
England  after  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  :  and  this  might 
probably  have  been  fpent  in  the  naval  fervice.  We  are  inform¬ 
ed  that  he  was  likewife  fent  into  Poland,  on  fome  bufinefs  of 
importance  to  the  flate,  in  King  James’s  reign. 

In  1626,  when  the  naval  forces  of  the  kingdom  were  aug¬ 
mented,  and  warlike  preparations  were  carried  on  with  vigour, 
the  charge  of  fitting  out  the  chirurgical  part  of  his\Majedy’s 
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fervice  was  committed  to  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons,  and  by 
them  to  Woodall.  The  King,  Charles  I.  on  this  occafion 
augmented  the  pay  of  the  navy  furgeons,  and  gave  a  bounty, 
proportioned  to  the  rates  of  the  Ihips,  towards  furnilhing  the 
medicine  chefts.  Woodall  at  this  time  wrote  his  Ihort  treatife 
entitled  Viaticum ,  being  a  kind  of  Appendix  to  his  former  work 
for  the  inllrudlion  of  the  younger  furgeons.  It  was  written  in 
1626,  and  printed  firlt  in  1628.  From  this  period  we  learn 
fcarcely  any  thing  concerning  him,  except  that  he  was  for  a 
time  Mailer  of  the  Surgeon’s  Company,  and  that  he  reached  his 
fixty-ninth  year  in  1638,  when  he  collected  all  his  works  into 
one  volume,  printed  in  1639,  which,  belides  his  Surgeon  s  Mate 
and  Viaticum ,  contained  a  'Treatife  on  the  Plague ,  and  another 
on  Gangrene  and  Sphacelus .  At  this  period  he  complains  that 
his  light  was  weakened,  and  his  faculties  much  impaired,  fo 
that  he  was  incapable  of  writing  all  that  he  had  intended.. 
How  much  longer  he  furvived  I  cannot  difcover. 

✓ 

Woodall  dedicates  his  works  to  the  King,  the  Governor 
and  Committee  of  the  Eall  India  Company,  and  the  Mailer 
and  Governors  of  the  Surgeon’s  Company.  In  his  epillle  to 
the  latter,  he  alferts,  that  for  forty  years  pall,  no  Englilh  fur- 
geon  but  himfelf  had  publilhed  any  book  of  the  true  practice  of 
furgery,  for  the  benefit  of  young  practitioners.  In  the  Preface 
he  gives  a  kind  of  Ihort  hiltory  of  medicine,  which  Ihews  him 
to  have  been  a  man  of  reading ;  and  he  adds  a  fenlible  and  mo- 
dell  defence  of  furgeons  prefcribing  diet  and  medicines  to  their 
patients  in  certain  cafes,  urging,  that  as  they  are  liable  to  be 
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called  upon  to  ferve  their  country,  in  fituations  where  the  whole 
medical  treatment  mud;  be  entrufted  to  them,  it  is  unreafonable 
to  deny  them,  in  private  practice,  the  exercife  of  fuch  know¬ 
ledge  as  they  are  obliged  to  poflefs. 


The  firft  of  his  pieces,  the  Surgeons  Mate ,  is  here  inferted 
in  the  third  edition.  Its  general  plan  is,  firft,  an  enumeration 
of  all  the  inftruments,  utenfils,  and  medicines  of  a  furgeon’s 
cheft ;  next  a  brief  defcription  of  their  ufes  and  qualities ;  and 
then  ceitain  feparate  chapters  upon  fome  of  the  moft  important 
parts  of  military  and  naval  practice.  The  defign  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  meritorious,  and  is  executed,  upon  the  whole,  in  an  ufeful 
manner;  but  fince  the  matter  is  chiefly  accommodated  to  mere 
novices  in  the  art,  I  fhall  only  take  notice  of  fome  of  the  moft 
remarkable  paflages. 

*  •» 

Under  the  head  of  inftruments  he  mentions  one  of  his  own 
invention,  called  Spatula  Mundani ,  contrived  for  the  removal  of 
hardened  faeces,  collected  in  the  reCtum  ;  and  has  feveral  good 
obfervations  on  the  frequency  and  danger  of  this  accident.  He 
alfo,  after  a  whimfical  riddling  introduction,  defcribes  an  in- 
ftrument  for  conveying  the  fmoke  of  tobacco,  or  other  fub- 
ftances,  up  the  inteftines ;  the  idea  of  which,  as  it  would  feem, 
was  likewife  his  own.  In  treating  on  gun-fhot  wounds,  he 
falls  into  the  bad  practice  of  the  time  in  recommending  fharp 
ftimulant  applications  to  obviate  the  fuppofed  tendency  to  gan¬ 
grene  ;  and,  what  is  extraordinary,  he  does  not  once  take  notice 
of  Clowes  s  exprefs  treatife  on  this  fubjeCt.  Indeed,  he  is  by 
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do  means  fo  liberal  of  compliment  to  his  countrymen  and  co¬ 
temporaries,  as  that  author,  very  feldom  even  mentioning  their 
names.  In  opening  abfcefies,  he  greatly  prefers  cauftics  to  the 
knife;  and  difapproves  the  exorbitant  ufe  of  hard  tents  and 
corrofive  applications  in  the  cure  of  ulcers.  He  does  not  allow 
the  ufe  of  circular  rollers  in  fradtures,  the  renewing  of  which 
would  difturb  the  limb ;  but  in  their  Head  diredts  fplints  and 
tape.  He  fpeaks  much  againil  tight  bandage,  ftrongly  incul¬ 
cates  the  idea  that  the  cure  of  fradtures  is  entirely  the  work  of 
nature,  and  indeed  treats  this  fubjedt  fo  fenfibly,  that  we  may 
readily  believe  his  afiertion,  that  what  he  fays  concerning  it  is 
derived  from  his  own  experience,  not  from  the  authority  of 
others.  In  amputation  he  recommends  tying  the  large  veflels, 
efpecially  thofe  of  the  thigh,  if  it  can  be  done ;  but  he  feems  to 
think  that  the  furgeon  will  often  be  foiled  in  his  attempts.  In 
this  cafe,  as  well  as  for  the  fmaller  velfels,  he  diredts  buttons 
of  aflringent  and  cauftic  powders  to  be  applied. 

The  mod;  valuable  piece  in  this  work  feems  to  be  his  tradt 
on  the  Scurvy,  which,  whether  for  accuracy  in  defcribing  the 
difeafe,  or  judicioufnefs  in  the  method  of  cure,  has.  perhaps. 
fcarcely  been  fince  excelled.  He  defines  the  fcurvy  to  be  a  dif¬ 
eafe  of  the  fpleen ;  and  afierts  its  principal  caufe  to  be  the  long 
ufe  of  fait  provifion,  together  with  the  want  of  cleanlinefs,  and 
proper  change  of  apparel.  He  defcribes  its  lymptoms  concife- 
ly,  but  with  much  precifion ;  and  then  proceeds  to  the  pradti- 
cal  part,  in  which  he  is  very  full  and  particular.  The  remedy 
to  which  he  gives  the  firft  place  is  the  juice  of  lemons,  the 
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extraordinary  efficacy  of  which  he  feveral  times  infills  upon. 
In  want  of  this,  he  recommends  various  other  acid  vegetable 
juices  and  fruits,  and  where  none  of  thefe  can  be  had,  oil  of 
vitriol.  A  variety  of  judicious  remarks  and  directions  concern¬ 
ing  medicines,  diet,  and  external  applications,  occur  in  this 
ireatife  ^  of  which  I  lhall  only  fay  further,  that  they  appear  e- 
vidently  to  be  the  refult  of  experience  and  careful  obfervation, 
and  are  in  great  part  confirmed  by  modern  practice  *. 

He  has  a  chapter  on  the  virtues  of  Paracelfus’s  Laudanum 
Qpiatum,  which  he  peculiarly  recommends  in  the  dyfentery, 
and  prefers  to  every  other  preparation  of  the  kind.  The  work 
is  concluded  with  fome  chapters  on  fait,  fulphur,  and  mercury, 
and  their  virtues,  in  profe  and  verfe,  and  an  explanation  of 
chemical  characters  and  terms.  Though  there  is  nothing  in 
thefe  but  what  he  has  extracted  from  other  authors,  it  (hews 
that  he  had  made  chemiflry  an  objeCt  of  his  attention,  probably 
during  his  refidence  abroad  ;  as,  indeed,  he  in  part  afferts. 

His  next  work,  entitled  Viaticum ,  being  the  path-way  to  the 
furgeoris  cheji>  is  written  with  the  fame  general  defign  of  in- 
flruCting  young  practitioners,  but  chiefly  with  a  reference  to 
the  treatment  of  gun- (hot  wounds.  Under  this  head  mere  is 
nothing,  however,  materially  different  from  what  is  given  in 

his 


*  The  very  ingenious  Dr.  Macbride,  in  his  Experimental  EJ/aySj  has  particularly 
commended  this  treatife  of  Woodall’s,  and  quoted  a  confiderable  part  of  it.  He  like- 
wife  takes  notice  of  his  merits  in  fome  other  refpe&s,  and  expreifes  his  furprize  that 
fo  few  modern  writers  have  mentioned,  him* 
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his  Surgeons  Mate.  There  is  added  a  defcription  of  the  Tre- 
fine,  an  indrument  invented  by  our  author,  and  which  has 
now  almod  entirely  taken  place  of  the  Trepan.  He  contrived 
the  variation  from  this  lad:  indrument,  not  only  in  the  manner 
of  working,  but  in  the  conical  fhape  of  the  faw,  which  pre¬ 
vents  its  fuddenly  bearing  upon  the  Dura  Mater  when  the  bone 
is  cut  through. 

His  Preatife  on  the  Plague  is  fcarcely  worthy  of  the  great 
experience  he  boads  to  have  had  in  this  difeafe.  It  condds 
chiefly  of  numerous  antidotes  and  remedies  copied  out  of  other 
writers,  and  contains  little  of  his  own,  except  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  a  mineral  diaphoretic  nodrum  of  his,  called  Aurum 
Vitce ,  the  preparation  of  which  he  keeps  fecret.  Attedations 
in  its  favour,  from  the  Parifli  Officers  of  St.  Margaret's ,  Wejl - 
minjler ,  and  the  Mayor  and  Judices  of  Northa?npton ,  dated  in 
1638,  are  annexed, 

■m 

His  lad:  piece,  A  Preatife  on  Gangrene  and  Sphacelus ,  deferves 
more  particular  condderation,  on  account  of  an  important  in¬ 
novation  in  practice  which  it  is  dedgned  to  inculcate.  This  is, 
amputation  in  the  mortided,  indead  of  the  found  part ;  a  prac¬ 
tice  not  new  indeed,  but  at  that  time  univerfally  difufed.  His 
fuccefs  in  a  cafe  which  would  admit  of  no  other  kind  of  opera¬ 
tion,  drd  led  him  to  the  idea  of  it ;  and  he  purfued  it  to  fuch 
a  length,  that  he  affirms  he  had  taken  off  more  than  a  hundred 
limbs  in  the  mortided  part,  and  in  not  one  indance  did  the  pa¬ 
tient  die,  or  the  mortidcation  fpread  farther.  As  the  intention 
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in  this  method  could  only  be  to  relieve  nature  from  the  burthen 
of  a  putrid  mafs,  and  leave  the  immediate  feparation  of  the 
found  and  mortified  parts  to  her  own  efforts,  it  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  an  important  advance  to  that  which  is  at  prefent 
efleemed  the  moft  judicious  practice,  namely,  deferring  ampu¬ 
tation  altogether  in  mortifications,  till  the  gangrenous  difpofi- 
tion  in  the  habit  is  corrected,  and  a  line  of  feparation  is  already 
formed  between  the  living  and  dead  fibres.  Several  ufeful  ge¬ 
neral  remarks  on  amputation  occur  in  this  tract.  Among  the 
reft,  there  is  the  firft  hint  in  favour  of  amputating  as  low  as 
the  ancle  in  difeafes  of  the  foot ;  for  upon  obferving  that  per- 
fons  who  had  undergone  the  punifhment  of  having  their  feet 
cut  off  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  were  able  to  walk  very  well  after 
their  flumps  were  healed,  by  putting  them  into  cafes  of  bamboo, 
he  expreffes  a  with  that  the  practice  might  be  imitated  by  fur- 
geons,  though  he  acknowledges  he  himfelf  fhould  not  venture 
upon  fuch  an  innovation. 

It  is  worth  mentioning,  that  he  afferts  that  for  twenty-four 
years,  in  which  he  has  been  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hofpital,  not  one  perfon  had  died  of  a  hsemorrhage  from  am¬ 
putation  ;  that  four-fifths  of  thefe  patients  went  alive  and  well 
out  of  the  hofpital  j  and  that  for  the  fifty  years  in  which  he  has 
known  the  art  of  furgery,  he  never  faw  in  England  or  elfe- 
where,  the  cruel  antient  practice  of  cauterizing  the  fenfible  and 
living  parts  at  the  end  of  a  flump. 
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1623. 
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Matthew  Gwinne, 

1627. 

Theod.  Goulston, 

1632. 

Philemon  Holland, 

I55I> 

1636. 

Richard  Haydock, 

about  1640. 

John  Woodall, 

1569, 
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Theod.  Turquet  de  Mayerne, 

l573 » 

1 655. 

Simon  Baskervile, 

1 573> 

1641. 

Robert  Fludd, 
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Thomas  Winston, 
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1655. 

Tobias  Venner, 
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1660. 

William  Harvey, 
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Medicinse  chymicas,  &  veri  potabilis  auri  afl'ertio, 
Apology  in  defence  of  his  Medicine. 

Difcourfe  of  three  kinds  of  Pepper. 

Directions  for  Health,  natural  and  artificial. 
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Book  of  the  Introduction  of  Knowledge. 

Breviary  of  Health. 

Dietary  of  Health,  &c. 

Government  of  Health. 

Bulleyn’s  Bulwarke. 

Dialogue,  pleafant  and  pityful, 

De  medendi  methodo. 

De  thermis  Britannicis. 

/ 

Hypomnemata  quaedam  in  aliquot  libros  Pauli  iEginet*, 
Nexus  utriufque  Cofmi,  and  other  works. 

,  .  ’  I  •  v  v  •  l  4  r  / 1  Q 

Inftitution  of  a  Chirurgeon. 

Herbal. 

Treatife  againft  unlkillful  Alchymifts, 

Treatile  of  curing  common  Difeafes. 

De  mundo  noltro  fublunari. 

Morbus  Epidemicus. 

*  >  .... 

Aurum  non  Aurum. 

Letters  concerning  chymical  and  magical  fecrets,  1* 
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LIST  OF  BOOKS  WANTED. 


Johnson,  Christopher, 

Counfel  againft  the  Plague. 


Jones,  John, 


Jorden,  Edward, 


The  Bathes  of  Bath’s  ayde. 

The  benefit  of  the  baths  of  Buckftone. 

Brief,  excellent,  and  profitable  difcourfe  on  the  beginning 
of  things,  &c. 

Treatife  of  natural  Baths  and  mineral  Waters. 


Linacre,  Thomas, 

Compendious  Regiment,  or  dietary  ufed  at  Mountpillour. 
Epillolae  ad  diverlos. 

Mouffet,  Thomas, 

De  jure  &  prasftantia  chymicorum  Medicamentorum. 
Health’s  improvement. 

Recorde,  Robert, 

The  urinal  of  Phyfick. 

The  judicial  cf  urines. 

Of  Anatomy. 

Securis,  John, 

Prognofdcons. 

Detection  and  querimony  of  daily  abufes,  &c. 

Turner,  William, 

Of  the  nature  and  properties  of  Bathes  in  England  and 
other  places. 

Rare  treafure  of  Englifh  Bathes. 

Nature  of  Wines  commonly  ufed  in  England. 

Venner,  Tobias, 

Via  redla  ad  vitam  longam. 

Philof.  Difcourfe  of  dietetical  Obfervations. 

Vicary,  Thomas, 

Profitable  Treatife  of  Anatomy. 

Woodall,  John, 

Surgeon’s  Mate,  firft  edition. 


THESE  books,  I  mujl  repeat,  are  o?ily  fuch  as  appear  to  me  the  mojl  rare  that  have 
already  occurred  among  my  defiderata.  Many  others  there  are,  doubtlefs,  as  well  old  as  mo¬ 
dern,  which  it  will  be  neccffary  for  me  to  perufe,  and  difficult  to  procure .  There  will  be  lit¬ 
tle  reafon  at  prefent  for  the  owners  of  fuch  to  apprehend  loading  me  with  duplicates,  by  fa¬ 
vouring  me  with  their  copies  ;  at  leaf ,  on  applying  to  the  publijher ,  or  myfelf,  they  ?nay  be 
readily  informed  whether  or  no  this  will  be  the  cafe.  With  refpedi  to  biographical  works, 
though  poffejfed  of  mof  of  the  general  ones,  I  have  few  particular  pieces  relating  to  medical 
perfons.  Any  fuch  will  be  peculiarly  acceptable. 

Mr.  fohrfon.  No.  72,  St.  PauPs  Church-Yard,  will  carefully  tranfmit  to  me  any  com¬ 
munications  which  it  may  be  lefs  convenient  to  fcr.d  immediately  to  myfelf. 


Lately  puhlijlded , 

OBSERVATIONS 

ON  THE  EXTERNAL  USE  OF 

Preparations  of  LEAD, 

with  some  GENERAL  REMARKS 

O  N 

TOPICAL  MEDICINES; 

THE  SECOND  EDITION: 

Price  One  Shilling  and  Six-pence. 

By  JOHN  A  I  K  I  N,  Surgeon. 
ALSO,  by  the  fame  Author, 

THOUGHTS  on  HOSPITALS: 

Price  One  Shilling  and  Six-pence. 

The  LIFE  of  AGRICOLA, 

By  TACITUS-, 

with  a  TRANSLATION  : 

Price  Two  Shillings  in  Boards. 


Printed  for  J.  Johnson,  No.  72,  St.  Paul’s  Church-Yard,  London. 
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